By SIMON W. GERSON 


: 
y ~ WASHINGTON; Oct. 8.—The U. S. Supreme Court to- 
+ day heard a stinging attack on the dragnet prosecutions of, 


- Communists under -the- Smith 
~ “second look reviews of the most 
controversial American law c¥ re- 
cent times. : 

Hammering sharply at the char- 
acter of the evidence in Smith Act 
cases, ‘Augustin Donovan, conser- 
vative California lawyer and lead- 
er of the bar in that state, charged 
that “the conclusions were literally 
picked out of the air” in the case 
of his defendants. 

Donovan, former vice-president 
of the California Bar Association, 
‘represents Al Richmond and Phillip 
Connelly, editors of the Wset Coast 
Daily People’s World. 

Donovan lashed out sharply at 
the government's evidence. 

“This . case,” he said, “never 
should have gone to the jury, par- 
ticularly under the inflammatory 
circumstances of the time. The 
trial judge simply permitted the 
jury to speculate.” 

“On the part of the government 
it is merely a labored attempt to 
say: Communist Party—Marxism- 
Leninism—youre guilty! 

“It's simply a house of guilt 
built on a foundation of sand.” 

Earlier, the nine justices heard 
Ben Margolis, counsel for 11 of the 
defendants, and Robert Kenney, 
counsel for William Schneiderman. 


DIFFERENT CASES 


In a detailed analysis of the legal 
structure of the case, Margolis 


pointed out that the current 
ceeding is sharply distinguished 
from the case of Eugene Dennis. 
In the latter case the court held in 
1951 that Dennis and his 10 col- 
leagues were guilty of conspiring 
to teach the overthrow of the gov- 
ernment and the Smith Act was 
constitutional. 

(Other Supreme Court rulings 
on Page 7). 

“We would very much: like the 
court. to reconsider the Dennis de- 
cision, Margolis said, “but in any 
case the line drawn in the*Dennis, 
-decision requires a reversal in this 
case. ° 

“A number of new. constitutional 
questions have arisen in this case. | 

He charged that “there was no 
clear, convincing and unequivocal 
evidence meeting the standards of 
the First Amendment.” 

Kenney, defending Schneider- 
man, pointed out that the Supreme 
Court had ruled on virtually the 
same books used in current Smith 
Act cases back in 1943. The court 
had then refused to support a de- 
naturalization order against 
Schneiderman. It had then ruled 
that “it was a tenable conclusion” 
that the Communists were attached 
to the principles of the Constiut- 
tion. 

“As Schneiderman was merely 
repating that conduct, he was pro- 
tected by the former decision of 
this court,” Kenney urged. 

At this point, Justice Felix Frank- 
furter broke in with the suspicion 
of a slight grin: 

_ “What would be left of this ree- 
ord if.we cut out what was consid- 
ered by this court in the Schneider- 
mar case?” : 

“Very. little,” replied Kenney, 
who pointed out that all the basic 
Marxist-Leninist works had been 
reviewed at that time by the court. 

Argument will contiue tomor- 
row, with the government reply- 
ing to Donovan, Wenney and Mar- 
golis. 

‘OTHER CASES 

Later in the day it is expected 
that Leo Branton will argue the 
contempt citation of Mrs. Olea 
Yates, who was sentenced to three 
years for refusing to give names 
of fellow workers in the Commu- 
‘ mist Party while she was a defense 
‘witness in the California case, Mrs. 


Act, as it opened a week of 


——_ ee 


the so-called membership cases 
under the Smith Act will be heard. 
These are the appeals of Junius 
Scales, North Carolina Commu- 


nist Party chairman, and Claude 


’ 
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cider the act of March 3. 1879 


Lightfoot, Illinois CP chairman. 
Other developments on 
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By LESTER RODNEY 


“How can we lose after this?” jubilated the Yankees 
in the dressing room. “This” was the incredible perfect game 
first ever in a World Series, produced by king sized Don 
Larsen, a 27-year-old righthander | AS ra ere ce 


who was born in Michigan City, | tial if he gains discipline and con- 
Indiana, now lives in San Diego, centration, used no elaborate wind- 


Calitornia, and came to the Yan-| ups in mowing down the formid- 
kees from Baltimore two springs| able batting. order of the World’ 
ago with Bob Turley and Billy Champions In fact he used no 
cokis in a giveaway trade which| windup at all. A month from the 
now assumes new one-sided pro-|end of the season he began. pitch- 
portions. ‘ing by merely te his bedy a 

On the wings of this faming en-| Dit and throwing the ball, dispens- 


try into baseball’s history book,! '°8 with all the dipping, and bring- 
ing of the arm up over the head. 


the Yanks, their backs to the wall)" hee 
after two crushing defeats at Eb-| He was the Yanks’ most effective 
bets Field, move back to Brooklyn! hurler in the last month. 
today with the bit in their teeth,’ What did 4 he throw? Orthodox 
leading three games to two and | stuff. A strong fast ball, curve 
needing but one more victory to | and slider, but the secret was 
end it. Thus the Series continued |comtrol. .The big fellow, working 
to follow in reverse the pattern of purposefully and exuding determi- 
last year, in which the Dodgers lost nation, was in comand from start 
the first two at the Stadium, and|to finish, getting ahead of the 
won the next three at the Sta-| Dodger batters ancl making them 
dium. (The 1955 Yanks then won | hit his pitch, , 
the sixth game at home, but the| Oh, he needed two extraordin- 
Dodgers broke the Stadium spell/ary plays-from his teammates and 
to win the finale.) ‘a couple of inches curve on a 
Going. for the crusher today wil]; home run” to make it stick, but 
be either rookie Johnny Kucks or he got them and that’s all that 
fireballing Turley. For Brooklyn,| CUS: Here are the four “al- 
the “must” game will be pitched|™0S% : 


by Clem Labine, the ‘sinker ball) Leading off the second, Jackie 
|Robinson crashed a ferocious liner 


relief specialist who has been ef-}*"'* 
fective against the Yanks for the which third baseman Andy Carey 
got his glove on, and 


t two Series. leaped for, 
ie who stands 6 feet |deflected rig it to Gil McDougald 


inches and weighs 225 pounds and |@¢ short, who riflled it quickly to 
is known in the trade as a tough | first to get Robby by a halt step. 

layer for a manager to handle, | In the 5th, with ho hit conscious- 
cas a pitcher with unlimited poten- (Continued on Page 8) 
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Slow Start Noted — 


In Registration 


Registration week opened in New York City yesterday 
afternoon amid reports that urban areas upstate showed a 


sharp decline from 1952 in the electoral sign-up process last 


Friday and Saturday, the first two, - ~ 
days of registration outside of New) @y 9 , 
York City and Westchester County. I ou Can i ¥ ote 

The voting law in New York pro-' F/plegag You 
vides for a week. of registration in 
the city and Westchester County, Register 
: yd Sry Bie renege : If you are a New Yorker or live | 
place on two ‘jenneeiiines Fridays, in Westchester County, eas cannot 
and Saturdays. In communities of vote unless you register this week. 
less than 5,000, there is permanent) wyhen to register: Polls are open 
registration. A recent state law, from 3:30 iy 10:30 p.m. every 
ae teen. coronene sade oy = henge On Le ig 

S5-' thev will be open trom 7 a.m. to 
tration. Two counties—Nassau and 10:30 p a , 
Broome (Binghamton)—have so far a : 
taken advantage of this new law.!. Where Ae nee the 7 
Mayor Wagner has promised New) ing places near your home wher 
Yor Citv would adopt it next: you generally vote, Consult the 
year " ~ |super, or your neighbor, if you 
‘don’t know where it is. 

It was reported that registra-| won oe r mia, Woes jcitiatn 
tion in Buffalo declined by 15 per-) 5s ow ry h 
cent during the first two days this of the U. S. 21 years or over who 
year “ype ared with the first will have lived one £ e-ular, oe 
two days of 1952. In some upstate: arse oe mthee “Hoey bth, 
cities, the registration decline is re-, “"“* * ° : aS “f “a 
ported at almost 25 percent. You can also enroll wags: th 
While Democrats profess to see a| Official patries, if you wi us 


happy omen in this on the grounds. be eligible to vote in the primaries 


| ; 
' (Continued on Page 4) ee 
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THAT STORY we told last in Friday's D.W. 
about Frank, the first collect-a-hundred man in 
our $50,000 fund drive, has started some people 
thinking—and doing. 

Take Lena of Brooklyn. Over the weekend 
she burst into the home of one of our staffers, and 
exclaimed: “That Frank! He really got me going. 

_I don't know who he is, but if he can do it so can 
I. My love for the paper and my need for it, can 
match anybody’s.” 

She put down $60 she had gathered from peo- 
ple in the neighborhood to be turned over to the 


Yates’ sentence was subsequentl 
reduced to one year. on : 
' ‘Tomorrow afternoon, also, the 
Mesarosh (Steve Nelson) case will 
be argued. ote 

On Wednesday and Thursday, 


paper. And she declared she was going out for 
that other $40 to make her a collect-a-hundred 
woman. All we need is another 470 such people 
and we're in! Looks easy, doesn’t it? 

If you just can’t understand it, and there may 


a 
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Imitation Is the Highest Praise 


be a few readers who cannot, well, then just send 


along your own $10 contribution. 
Yesterday's mail brought $25 from an lowan 


who has been sending that amount in monthly 


" Received over the weekend 
Total to date 


ee wee oo pn eae ’ 
Make all checks and money orders payable - 


to Robert Dunn. Send all contributions to P. O. 
Box 231, Cooper Station, New York City 3, N. Y.; 
or bring to 35 E. 12 St., 8th floor. i | 


throughout the year; $25 from W. K. of Dearborn, 
Michigan; $25 from an Erie, Pa., worker who 
writes it would be a calamity if the D.W. were al- 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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| Top Scientist Urges Curb on H-Test 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 8. — A top nuclear ‘physicist ec it Stevenson's “responsibility” to do all he can to halt the 


| warned last nigh arms race. 
tual health threat. He called for a “global sanitary code” He said that “ceasing or limiting the tests is the first 


limiting yearly release of radioactive material by all nations step in international control,” 
to 10 megations. Lapp, a former Government physicist and writer on 


(A one-megation nuclear weapon is equivalent in pow-|atomic subjects, was interviewed on a nationwide television 
er to 1,000,000 tons of TNT.) program (CBS, Face the Nation). He said he is a registered 


The scientist—Dr. Ralph E. Lapp—denied that Adlai E. | Republican. 
Stevenson's proposal to halt H-bomb tests if the Soviet Un- He said President Eisenhower’s statement on H-bomb 


ion does likewise is, “harmful to the national security.” tests Friday “does not mention the health aspect of the wea- 


| “. «. Mr. Stevenson and any intelligent citizen is quali- pon.” Lapp urged the President through the Atomic Energy 
fied to make recommendations with regard to ceasing the in-|Commission to make a “definitive statement” on “the a 
evitable development of this arms race,” Lapp said. He term-!strontium hazard” of future tests. 


Soviets Urge UN | Xexer’sx‘rinven rn 
Draft Suez Treaty 


t that nuclear explosions will cause an even- 


——— ee ~ 
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_ BELGRADE, Oct. 8.—The Yugoslav-«governnient announced 
today that an agreement had been reached with Bulgaria to strength- 
en contacts and exchange experiences on the building of socialism. 

The agreement followed discussions with a visiting delegation 
of top government and Communist Party leaders of Bulgaria. A 


| UNITED NATIONS, N.Y., Oct. 8.—The soviet Union joint announcement said the understanding was based gn equality, 
proposed today that the United Nations set up an| : 
eight-nation negotiating committee to draft a new treaty 
‘guaranteeing freedom of passage - ae 
through the Suez Canal. 


| Soviet Foreign Minister Dmitri 


mutual respect and non-interference in internal affairs. 
Members of the Bulgarian delegation told reporters of Yugo- 
s< 4» | Slav newspapers that while they were impressed by what they saw 
. wee | t in Yugoslavia there were some things they didn’t agree with. They 


Shepilov, who presented the pro- added that each Communist Party will and by rights does build 
socialism in its own way. 


% Chairman posal, said the committee could be 
emo instructed to draft a treaty to re- Relations between Bulgaria and Yugoslavia were especially 
. place the conventio# of 1555 gov- Sa lau mm Ss strained following the expulsion of the Yugoslav Communists from 
Ba be Adlai | erning Suez Canal traffic, and to en Bee SC stthe:« Cominform. | | 

C 5 | ence “to be attended by all coun- 

ae ‘tries using the Suez Canal” to con- 
On H-Test Bern | sider and approve the new com- 
‘pact. 


‘prepare an international confer- Ri 
PACKINGHOUSE UNION 
WASHINGTON, Oct. 8.-Demo-_ 


cratic national chairman Paul M. 
Butler, appearing on television im 
the College Press Conference pro-| 


seeking a ban on H-bomb tests. He) 
said “all of us should be concerned | 


of people today in all continents,” 
Shepilev said, “is the preblem 7 
| Adlai Stevenson's Peace. The positive settlement o 
| Phi pee -ehyaaetnaapoer i Suez problem in the UN would 

ait Sie ‘not only promote the strengthen- 


ing of peace and security in the 


“The mest important vital prob- 
lem facing hundreds of millions 


Middle East but would also an- 


MAKES GAINS IN SOUTH 


CHICAGO, Oct. 8.—The United; ing.” The latest of the non-union 
Packinghouse Workers of America,! fortresses to go down after a long 
jubilant over its “greatest ever |and tough fight is Burros Mills, a 
victory over the packers, is also re-| cereal and animal ‘feed firm of 
porting some significant gains in| Dallas employing 250 workers. 
southern organizing. | The union won by 134 to 109. 

The union's paper reports that; Some weeks earlier a new plant 


about this race among nations lena the essential interests of all - : 
get the most destructive weapons. | 7 ties including Britain andj, bankrupt” for the west. The In-\ District 8, including Texas, head-| of John Moreel & Co. went‘UPWA 
Butler also accused President nian? _ternationalization plan backed bY | ed by George Thomas as director,| by 72 votes. 
Eisenhower of trying to “stifle” and Shepilov opposed the plans to. 18 countries, he said, would yea scored its 13th straight win in an} In the bordering deep south dis- 
“black out” campaign debate 00! vternationalize the Suez andj" the liquidation of Egypt $s) NLRB election since last Novem-}| trict, headed by director Ed Du- 
the issue of ending the draft. | pointedly ,remarked that the Pan-| Sovereignty and the Anglo-F rench| her—all_ in the “right-to-work”|mas, the UPWA struck and organ- 
a4 resolution calling for UN endorse-| Lone Star state. Thomas is one of| ized in a swift two-day operation 


Butler referred to a weekend ama Candl was controlled by one! eae ae ee | 
statement in which Eisenhower at-' country—the United States. Te Le Pan cannot De *©\ the UPW’s three Negro interna-/the Zieglar Packing Co. in Besse- 


tacked. Stevenson’s recent call for, He accused Britain and F rance | Conciled with the UN charter. tional board members. This puts| mer, Ala., winning a contract for 
ending the draft as a proposal | of replying to public demands to ECYPT’S STAND about 1,000 newly organized Texas! the 170 sausage workers. The com- 
which endangers national security-.! settle the Suez Crisis peaceably by | we ag ea a ... |workers under the UPW’s banner.)| pany had been holding out against 
+ ene power ’ ‘arlier, Egyptian Foreign Minis- : 3 . 
Butler said it is “good and ‘saying: | ae ty Ataemerr ees, The Packinghouse Worker re-| union thrusts for 15 years. 
wholesome” for candidates to dis- | “Egypt is guilty. Crucify it!” eee Mahmoud Fawzi accused Brit-| ports Thomas as saying he feels} At Salisbury, N. C., the unoin 
euss the draft as well as other is-| “Thus,” he said, “public opinion ain and France of acts of sabotage | like a “pitcher with a no-hitter go-' won White Packing, 53 to'45. 


l« . | ‘ . 
sues. |is being prepared for a condemna- | against operation of the canal. [ 


—_ 


_- 
; 
: 
’ 


Butler said that Stevenson did tion of Egypt following which) These, he said, included refusing to! 
not call for an immediate end to, freedom of movement would be! pay tolls and instigating non- 
the draft but for its elimination | Secured for future action. This ap-| Egyptian pilots to- walk off their. 


ight Sent / 
only if an adequate military force Proach, however, is fraught with| jobs. | g : 
could be maintained with volun-| 8'@ve a It means play-| Fawzi. presenting the Egyptian, ° 
teers and if national safety per-) ™g With hire. ) case in the second day of the Coun-! at OzZnan 1a . 
) HITS PRESSURE : ‘ 


mitted. i sania Ie OO cil’s Suez debate, — a - be 
| . pails = ENS! principles that might onsidered| 
and the U. S. for starting economic Gy “a manatiction Bedi oe aoe | POZNAN, Poland, Oct. 8.—Three young Poles were 
/sanctions against ae for freezing | ale size.” 3 given light sentences ranging up to four and a half years in 
2 rt .< . " : : . ° ° . . : 
Strike in J GE poet re oh ges ans For Bagg coundres) ‘Britain and France Jast F riday| Puson today for their part in the slaying of a Security Police 
TOKYO, Oct. 8.—Japan’s ship-| fe eae iil pr te i rd submitted a resolution asking the corporal during the June 28 Poz-;— pies page Sees 3 
ge ke rai SS eee 1 eee anager ‘Council to endorse the London;nan riots. Two of the defendants| The Polish government has de- 
building industry came to a tem nopolies of planning to take OVET | : 1 : . 2 ; ; : 
‘porary halt today when some the administration of the canal an_| Conference proposals to interna-| got 4% years in jail, and the third | clared that while hooligan elements 
50,000 workers at the nation’s ma-|der a “consortium.” fess “ ig ey ag to ome was sentenced to four years. utilized the situation, the causes 
jor shipbuilding yards went out on| ~° “ tic ij > Snez| SYP! %O Gea WwW! 1 WEStEM =| ot. | to e 
iggy sao oe & | ~ Cyr Tem with the oue2 | formed Suez Canal Users Associa-|. The Poznan trials have been) W*T€ to be found the poor con 
J- problem,” he said, “increased aC- | tion while rievotiating a final settle-|both “free and open,” as Western ditions and insufficient outlet for 
The workers walked off of their | vity is in evidence on the part of ment with “el Wast® newsmen and dhaaredre from the workers protests. 
om 1 p.m. today at yards eg oe ret circles in the If Eevot were a voting member! Western embassies have been com-| The trial also revealed’ that the 
onzing to the 10 leading ship-| U:S.A. and, primarily, on the part ByP 5 'pelled to admit. Attorneys for the| government had acted immediately 
‘accused conducted a vigorous ‘de-| against Police and security officials 


builders, including the Japan Steel, of the major oil and shipping con- of the council, Fawzi said he would 
fense, and succeeded in — in Poznan who had used forceful 


Tube and the Mitsubishi Nippon|cerns. For example, the American Vote against the measure. _ 
; . - . . ° ° . . | . + * ; wns Be , . os . 
heavy industries companies. press is widely commenting on the We consider that the draft res-| 5, the economic conditions andi methods to secure “confessions.” 


The workers, from 19 unions, are} agers of setting up @ consortium. | olution is a mere restatement of| other difficult circumstances which|All such police were punished and 

secking wage increases ranging The aim of this consortium is stated | the position taken by the United! were at the bottom of the Poznan|the court ruled out guilt by con 

from 1,800 yen ($5) to 2,000 ven | tther modestly—to finance tech-| Kingdom, France and several | riots, fession. , 
nical improvements on the Canal. | others at the London Conference, 


Shipbuilding 


o — ee ee ee me maggie a 


__ Co. of Fukuoka also went out on 


per month with the management ~ vements ef Fgh —. . "s 
so far offering increases of 400 to In reality, it is not technical he said, “and we donot think it 
700 yen ($1.12 to $1.94). problems that the sponsors of this| wise or profitable. to reintroduce MISSISSIPPI GOVERNOR SEES 


In southern Japan, some 28,000 
workers at the Yawata Iron & Stee] 


strike. They started a 48-hour 
walkout this morning in support of} 
wage demands, — 


ALTHEA, HUGH IN UPSET 


MEXICO GITY, Oct. 8.—Althea 
’ Gibson of New York and Hugh 
Stewart of Pasadena, Calif., upset 
top-seeded, Shirley Bloomer of 
England and Sven Davidson of 
Sweden, 10-8, 6-3, Sunday in the 
first round of mixed doubles in the 
Pan-American tennis champion- 
ships.” 


and said “this policy has gone 


project are concerned with. The; proposals here which have already 
U. S. monopolies are bent on tak-| been rejected by some of us.” 

ing over the Suez Canal, on estab-| Most of Fawzi’s speech was a 
lishing de facto control over its ad-| review of the event since Egypt's 
ministration with the intention of} nationalization: of the canal last 


reducing to nought the nationali- July 96 and the Egyptian view of 


zation of the Suez Canal Co. in| the Jegal situation. 

this roundabout way. He said Egypt was “seriously 
It should be recalled that now- considering” attending the London 

adays colonialist acts are often! conference —which it eventually 

cloaked in the snow-white robes of| hoycotted—except that British and 

disinterested financial and_tech-' French threats of force dissuaaded 


nical aid to economically backward | jt. 
“What we refused,” he said, “is 


countries. 
Shepilov denounced “sabre-|not negotiations but dictation.” 
The soft-spoken veteran re 


rattling and economic evspnss 4s 
(Continued on Page 4) 


SEGREGATION FOR 50 YEARS 


JACKSON, Miss., Oct. 8.—Gov.)“there will be no integration in 
Coleman told a group of visiting} Mississippi. I don’t say that boast- 
ers today that Mississippi would re-| interest of the state.” ; 
main segregated for 50 years or| There has been “not the slight- 
longer. ~ lest effort” at integration in Missis- 
Coleman, who was elected Jast|sippi, Coleman said, adding: “And 
year on a platform ee I 't believe we will have any 
maintain racial gation, because we are equalizing their 
he didn’t think “I can speak for si gmap opportunities.” Coleman 

i Pe he expected the unrest over 


'self” within the next five years. 


: ; ; 


New England editors and publish-|fully but because it is for the best . 


& 
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,Sun to be negotiating for 


To Map Wage 
Drive Dec. 7 
rive ° 
DENVER, Oct. 8.—O. A. re 
president of the Oil, Chemical & 
Atomic Workers Union, has called 
a meeting of the union’s policy 
committee here Dec. 7 to act on 


his recommendation that the union 
launch a drive for a “substantial 


- . general wage increase” in the oil 


industry. © 

-. “We are going to ask for some- 
thing substantial—not just a token 
increase,” said Knight in disclosing 
the call for the meeting. 

In his letter to the committee's 
members, Knight said, “After 
studying conditions in the oil in- 
dustry, I am convinced we can, 
with a properly planned program, 
secure substantial wage increases 
from the oil industry in the imme- 
diate future.” 

The last raise obtained by the oil 
workers last February, averaged 6 
percent or 15 cents an hour. But 
only about half, of the union's 
workers benefitted. _ 


Report Talks for 
Sale of Circus 


Bill Veeck. former owner of the 
Cleveland Indians and the St. Louis 
Browns, was reported yesterday by 
the New York io & 

the pur- 


’ ghase of Ringling Bros., Barnum & 


- Yequire agréement 


4 : 


drum up enthusiasm for “Dollars, | 
for Democrats Day” Oct. 16. 


‘Bailey Circus for $2,500,000. - 
: The newspaper said Veeck dis- 
cussed the matter over the week- 
end with John Ringling North, 
principal stockholder and president 
of the circus. Also in on the talks 
was Art Concello, férmer general 
manager of the circus. Concello 
was reported to be one of the 

circus showmen in the business. 
If the deal should go through, 
the World-Telegram & Sun said, 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


stations 


Association, and Mrs. Lil 
representatives of other citi-| 
zens groups denouncing the 
municipal giveaway program. 
It was recalled by persons ap- 
pearing at the hearing that when 
the proposal was first made 12 
years ago to hand city piers to the 
Port Authority, Mayor LaGuardia 
termed it the “biggest steal in the 
history of the city. 
SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


The proposed budget for school 
construction was characterized as 
a “long step backward” by Mrs. 


Rose V. Russell, legislative repre- 
sentative of the Teachers Union. 


executive director of the Citizens | 
Committee for Children, and 
spokesmen for parents-teachers 
groups, said the budget had failed: 


|\where Negro and Puerto Rican 
children are segregated. | 
| Field, speaking for the long- 
|shoremen, warned against turning 
‘the docks over to the Port Author- 
ity. He said the city is now re- 
ceiving $9,000,000 a year- in pier 
rentals against $2,700,000 ex- 
'penses the city pays for managing 


them, a profit of 65 percent of the 
hest | 910,000,000 owed on debt service tures or moving ahead on a plan- 


; 
: 


i charges. 
‘DEBT BURDEN } 
| It was pointed out that under 


’ 
: 


Proposals of the city administration that operation of city-owned piers and 
be transferred to the private management of the Port of Ne wYork Authority and Consoli- 
dated Edison brought vigorous objections at yesterday's hearing before the City Planning Commission 
on the proposed 1957 capital budget. Fred Field, spokesman for the International Longshoremen’s — 


lian Gates, legislative rep 
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Protest Giveaway Plan on 
City Piers, Power Stations — 


transit power 


resentative of the Communist Party, joined ‘with 


— 


way riders would be at the mercy 
of the Con Edison power monop- 
oly when it chose to raise its rates. 


The city has spent $100,000,000 
since the war to modernize the! 
power plants, with $160,000,000 
scheduled to be spent on power 
improvement, over the next six 
years. It was argued it would be) 
foolhardy to scrap the long-term: 
transit power plan at the half-way 
point, 

Mrs. Gates urged the commis-' 
sion to adopt a general policy of 
municipal subway improvement! 
She joined with other spokesmen) 


Mrs. Russell, Mrs. Joseph P. Lash, in calling for construction to elimi-|; 


nate school segregation. | 

The Commerce and Industry 
Association, Real! Estate Board, 
Citizens Budget Commission and’ 


to visualize a school construction other real estate groups backed the! before. But he added: 
program to eliminate a system waterfront and transit power give-| are being kept open for additional 


away program. 
RETROGCRESSION | 


“The proposed 1957 capital bud- 
get for schools shows a dismaying 
retrogression, Mrs. Russell 
city planners. “It makes no’ per- 
ceptible dent in catching up with 
the critical building. shortage, re- 
placing mouldering, obsolete struc- 


ned and budgeted program of de- 
segregation.” 
Mrs. Lash said her group rec- 


it could mean 2 rebirth of the tent!|the giveaway plan the Port Au-| ommended most — that all 


circus, which Ringling abandoned /|thority would not assume the debt,' school sites in the 


this year as “a thing of the past. 
“Concelle is known to favor under 
‘canvas. 

‘If the Veeck-Concello interests 
take over, the newspaper said, it 
probably would mean a return te 
the circus in the old tradition as 
opposed te the Hollywood-Broad- 
way type of show North has built 
up im recent years. 

The newspaper said there were 


a number of handicaps which|system and about the plans to “\i1) never be solved until the fed-' 
might prevent the sale. One is cur-|sell three subway power plants to era) government comes to the res-| 


rent indebtedness. Another would 


allowing the city to be stuck with 
‘annual interest charge 

floated for past fina 
‘ment. | 
| Field said the city fathers would 


have to answer to their children’ 


‘if they allowed the waterfront school construction, less than one- | S'S 
third of that amount is allotted for | 


: giveaway deal to go through. 

Mrs. Gates told the Planning 
Commission the people are “gen- 
erally uneasy’ about the subway 


Consolidated Edison. 


of the minority 


The commission was told that! 


if the deal went through the sub- 


stockholders. 


| 


Adlai Phones Pleas for 
Doorbell Fund Drive 


CHICAGO, Oct. 8.—Adiai E. Stevenson said today he Mrs. FDR rges 
is “gravely concerned over lack of funds” to pay for tele- 


vision broadcasts: of his Democratic campaign speeches. 


The Presidential candidate took 
to the telephone to appeal to Dem- 
ocratic chairmen of the 48 states 
‘and the District of Columbia to 


Stevenson said the Oct. 16 door- 
bell-ringing drive for small contri- 


= ---— --— 


progressing well,” he said. . “All 
around us We sense a rising tide! 


justified. 

“We are winning the campaign. 
But we must not be allowed to 
run out of gas. We must continue 


butions “is an urgent mission, sec- 


ond only to getting out the votes: medium of television to keep talk- 


on Election Day.” | ing sense to‘the American voter. | 


‘“T need not tell you that so far 
our overall campaign has been 


oe 


Martha Raye Gets 


Her Fifth Divorce 


JUAREZ, Mexico, Oct. 8.— 
Singer-comedienne Martha Raye 
was divorced from her fifth hus- 


to use this valuable, and costly, 


| 


“And right now, we are gravely 
concerned over lack of funds to’ 
pay for this vital television com- 
munication.” 

Stevenson said he hoped that 
nearly 500,000 Democrats would 
take part in the fund drive, work- 
ing 24 hours “and longer if neces- 


uture “be ex- 
amined as to whether they 


mind.” 
Although the budget allocates 
$95,000,000 in new funds ‘for 


| Science, expressed confidence yes-| 


told, 


further, man, who recently indicated tha 


s on bonds! integration and that all sites in the relation between himself and his 
nt improve-' future be chosen with that aim im party were strained in addressing a 


TIMES GLOATS TOO SOON, 
SAYS JEFF SCHOOL HEAD 


Dr. Howard Selsam, director of| stantial increases during the next 
the Jefferson Sciool: of - Social few days.” 
The Jefferson School, a 13-yeatr- 
terday that enrollment will in-|old Marxist educational center for 
crease substantially during the next adults, offer short.term evening 
few days, “and wipe out the ap-' courses in the: fields of American 
parent glee with which the N. Y.| Society, History, Political Econ- 
Times announce our virtual de- omy, Science, Philosophy, Litera- 
mise.” : ‘ture, Music and Art. Most classes 

Referring to a story published in meet once a week for ten weeks 
he Times last Saturday, “Red- and carry a fee of $8.50. 
Front School Losing Students,”| Classes and other activities “are 
Selsam said it is true that enroll- open to all, regardless of race-or 
ment during thesfitst week of fall nationality, creed or political - be- 
term classes was lower than ever life—and regardless of previous 
“Most classes | scholing.” , 
Class admission cards may be 
students; and we have reason for purchased at the School, Sixth Ave. 


confidence that there will be sub- at 16th St. | as 
Powell Declares Both 

Parties Snub 
arties Snub Negroes 
) po 


Rep. Adam C. Powell (D-NY) has called upon Negro 
voters to withhold support from both Republicans and 
Democrats in the present election campaign, it was learned 
vesterday. The Hariem Congress-7~———__ “ aay 
+ Sapio, the Tammany leader. Both 
‘men, he said, had been sent tele- 
graph. and telephone messages 
which went unanswered. He could 
registration rally Sunday told Ne-/not understand, he said, how it 
gro voters to “think first as Ne-| Was that Rev. D. N. Licorish, as- 
” at the polls \sistant pastor of Abyssinia Baptist 

searing | Church, 


: of which the Congress- 
Excerpts of Rep. Powell's speech |... ic pastor, received invitations 


were broadcast yesterday by Radio to Stevenson's meeting and Harlem 
reception last Oct 4, while. Poweil 
'who arrived from a European trip 
‘on Oct. 3 was not, invited. 


“There isn't anything to Demo- 


new schools. 

Mrs. Russell said she was con-) Station WLIB. 
vinced that the city school crisis} Powel] complained in his speech 
that he had been ignored by Adlai 


a Stevenson, the Democratic stand- / 
cue of our children. 


budget. 


Mavor Wagner sent a letter to 
the Planning Commission stating’ 
he was “surprised” not to find con- 
struction funds in the budget for) 
P.S. 286, in the Sheepshead Bay 
section of Brooklyn, and Northeast) 
Queens High School. He urged 
inclusion of these projects in the 


Peacetul Suez 
Solution by UN 


A plea for a peaceful setttle- 


of optimism, which is completely) ment of the Suez crisis through the 
United Nations has been issued by 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt in her 


{ ard bearer, and by Carmen De-‘crats or Republicans,” Rep. Powell 


told the rally, “They both take Ne- 
groes money and send to Missis- 
sippi and other southern states 
which discriminate against them.” 

This was a reference to the fight, 
last summer against Powell's ef- 
forts to amend all bills having to 
do with federal appropriations so 
\that such monies would be with- 
‘held from’ states practicing segre- 
gation and discrimination on the 
basis of race. In his speech; Powell 
indicated that if elected this year 
he would continue to fight for civil 
rights amendments. 

Powell is the Democratic candi- 


POWELL 


capacity as chairman of the board 


of governors of the American As- 
sociation for the United Nations. 


Mrs. Roosevelt’s appeal has been 
issued in the. form of a letter to 
members and friends of the AA- 
UN. The letters criticizes the fail- 


‘ure of the governments to submit | 


the Suez issue to the UN at the 


outset. The letter states that the 
question “should be presented in 


sary. He said money raised will | such a way as to give the UN an 


in a Mexican civil court ac- 
Om. ang the weekend. 


- in a brief hearin 


nor Miss Raye 
Her age ‘was listéd in court 
papers as 41 and his as $2, 


be used te buy TV time so that he 
and his running mate, Sen. Estes 
Kefauver, can carry their campaign 
“into 38 million television homes” 
before Election Day. : 

Press secretary Clayton Fritchev 
said that-so far as he knew this 


! 


j 


opportunity to achieve a peaceful 
settlement; not in a manner to 
achieve a victory for one side or 
the other.” . 

Mrs. Roosevelt adds that the 
AAUN “has alerted its chapters 
and perating organization. It 


was the first time this technique 


| had been used. 


has calléd a meeting of national or- 
ganizations for consultation,” 


-- = 


date for Congress in Harlem's C.D. 
MINNESOTA ClO AND AFL 


ORGANIZATIONS MERGE 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 8—Min-| in CIO quarters to merge for fear 
brie the much smaller CIO group 


would be “swallowed” up by the 
lar 


‘nesota became the 15th state with: 
‘a merged labor movement at a 
convention in Rochester, Minn., at) 
which 1,400 delegates formed a 
new state federation, the AFL- 


espite president, was 
filiates in the AFL body to block named executive ‘vice - : 
of Labor (AFL) for the merger was retary-treasurer, was named he 
589 to 110. of ‘io aoe ane 7 
There was.also some reluctance 


action department, 
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A Future for 


For Daily Worker 


PITTSBURGH. 


Editor, Daily Worker: 


Like .everyone else, we are 
distressed by the paper's situa- 
tion. However, in answeriing the 
questions you pose in Tuesday's 
paper I believe we will find the 
answers. 

Yes, it would be a grave set- 
back for the paper to stop pub- 
lication. 

The present Worker and Dai- 
ly are good for their line, for the 
opportunity presented and en- 
cgquraged for democratic parti- 
cipation, for the editorials which 
in most cases are sound. How- 
ever, the paper is bad from the 
viewpoint of American news- 
writing. It is dull almost all the 
time. 

To give an example from an- 
other left of center publication, 
the Guardian, which is always 
bright, whose writing is always 
edncise and clear, we must: learn 
eertain things. Of course, the 
Guardian errs all over the place 
politically on occasion but is 
essentially correct and it is a 
weekly with mere time for prep- 
aration of copy, etc. But never- 
theless the standard of the Daily 
is not good and something quite 
drastic needs to be done about 
it, 

The format is all right. It is 
the articles, the text, the body. 
When we have to go to the capi- 
talist press for our news AFTER 
reading the Daily it is a poor 
deal and needs correction. This 
dees not help circulation; in fact 
it helps kill off good triends. 

The Left papers must become 
broad papers but always with a 
basic Marxist approach that is 
correct in all essentials. Format, 
content, etc. must (like the Peo- 
ples World) broaden out, yes, 
even more than the World while 
not being like the Guardian. It 
must be Left, but Left with an 
aitraction to broader people to 
ged and contribute material and 

ns 

l see no contradiction between 
our helping if possible to build 
socialist or united front papers 
or other publications in as many 
places as possible while at the 
same time fighting to maintain 
the’ Daily. It is the same prob- 
lem as our maintaining the Par- 
ty and at the same time helping 
on concrete questions to work 
with other left organizations and 
even broader forces on parellel 
lines or in a united front. 

I think is it a necessity in the 
dight of present conditions. But 
first we must rally our own 
forces and wnite ourselves on a 
new American, democratic basis 
as Marxist-Leninists living and 
working and applying theory in 
an American way to our own 
country. And at the same time 
Our movement and our press 


‘must be both nationalistic and 


international in its viewpoint 
an understanding of our own 
and other nation’s problems, 
grasping the interrelationship of 
things and not becoming one- 


600 at Chicago Symposium on Future of American Left 


2 
CHICAGO, Oct. 8.—Hailed as 


a significant step toward open, 


public discussion of socialist 


ideas, a large gathering here 


joined in a lively symposium on 
“What Next for the American 


Lelt?” : 


In the spirited exchange -o 
views, Rev. A. J. Muste, secre- 
tary emeritus of the Fellowship 


_ of Reconciliation, stated that the 


¢ 


> 


ed the 'm 
$22 S$. M 


meeting 
tion to the rebirth of the Left in 
the U-S., with<a ptiblic diseus- 
sion in which the Communists, 
among others, are involved.” 
More than -600 people -attend- 
in Tem 


five 5 : mi ; 
” 
4 ' 7 a 
f ‘ ; - a ‘ 
5 a i ~ 4 ® » o - 
e 
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, 
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PEA 


itself was. “a contribu- . 


Hall, - 


YOUR PIECE 


sided in our thinking and appli- 
cation as I am afraid some of 
our key leadership from the past 
has been and remains today. 
There must be a common 
ground on all basic questions 
of principle. Let’s end disunit 
and procrastination. There's 
plenty to do, and damned few 
to do it. So if there still are 
some want to stand at the wail- 
ing wall of the past and bemoan 
the good old days of bureaucra- 


cy and sectarianism lef*them do . 


it. Weve got a world to win. 
Let’s start here in the U.S. and 
see whether we can't do it in 
the American way that Ameri- 
can workers understand. 


—ALLAN McNEIL. 


Peace Held the 
Only Consideration 
Editor, Daily Worker. 

I have been preparing a letter 
on the radically different con- 
ditions in the new era of todav. 
This letter is meant to appeal 
to all strata, in all countries in 
the Western World (not only 
the left) in defense of peace— 
the only thing that really mat- 
ters today. One part of this let- 
ter deals with the CPUSA, As I 
am not a writer, I have difh- 
culty in arranging my material; 
hence the letter is not ready. 

Here are the main ideas: 

A. The atom monopoly is 
broken—its consequences. 

B. Military stalemate between 
East and West is a demonstrat- 
ed reality. 

C. The cold war is lost. Dead. 

D. Neither side can intimi- 
date or dictate to the other with- 
out risk of all-out war. Neither 
side will permit forceful changes 
in its respective areas. 

E. Coexistence is the result 
of this balance of forces. It is 
backed up by atomic weapons 
on both sides. Hence, peaceful 
competition between the two 
systems is a_ galloping fact. 
Splendid! 

F. As a result of the above, 
the world has reached a new 
Stage in its history—a new era 
—a new epoch: the rapid indus- 
trialization of the under-devel- 
oped nations; the race of auto- 
mation in the highly industrial- 
ized countries; and the gift of 
atomic energy. Nothing can stop 
this process—this boon to man- 
kind—but war. Therefore, peace 
IS paramount. 

G. This new epoch — the 
Atomic Epoch, sets new tasks 
for all of us, but especially for 
the left. The most important 
task .by far is the defense of 
peace—holy peace. (As long as 
atomic weapons are stockpiled, 
the danger of war remains). 


Hence, peace is our’ only con- - 


sideration. 

Peace, and only peace, will 
guarantee that the new forces 
set free shall liberate mankind 
from the age of insecurity to the 
age of abundance—and super- 
abundance! Please note that 
this economic upheaval in the 
making will cause great changes 
in every nation. This economic 


revolution now taking place will 


dwarf everything that went be- 
fore. It is the answer to the 
countless. philosophers, ts, 
and dreamers who wD. bs 
world fit for man, all men. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, 
nothing else is needed for this 
— of all revolutions than 
the maintenance of peace. as 


Many Roads 


To Socialism 
DENVER 

Editor, Daily Worker: 

There was a saying that all 
roads lead to Rome. At present, 
many roads will lead to so- 
cialism. It has been pointed out 
by Joseph Clark that socialism 
has advanced mostly in under- 
developed countries like Russia 
and China. The question today 
is not whether Marx foresaw this 
trend but what are the valid rea- 
son for this occurrence. Why did 
not any of the more industrial 
countries become socialistic? 

It all boils down to some fun- 
damental principle which shows 
that before a ziti is desired 


SOVIETS URGE 

(Ccatinued from Page 2) 
mat gave this capsule of Egypt's 
legal position: 
“The Suez Canal Co. was an 
Egyptian company subject to 
‘Egyptian Jaws and customs. In its 
capacity as the territorial sover- 
eign state, the Egyptian govern- 
ment granted the company a con- 
cession to construct and operate a 
canal in Egyptian territory ‘for a 
specific duration.’ 

“It is also in that capacity and 
in the full exercise of its sovereign 
rights that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment deemed it necessary to ter- 


minate the concession. The relation 
‘between the Egyptian government 
and. the company was not and 
could not have been but one of 
internal law. 

“The claim that the concessions 
granted to the company and the 
convention of 1888 are interlocked 
is wholly unwarranted. 
| “The principle of guaranteeing 
for all and for all time the freedom 
of navigation in the Suez Canal 7s 
the most basic among the prin- 
| ciples which should guide the work 
of the negotiating body.” 
| Among the objectives Fawzi said 
‘should be attained are: 
| 1. Establishing a system of co- 
operation between the Egy tian 
Authority operating the Suez Canal 
and the users of the canal, taking 


in anything, a dissatisfaction with |into full consideration the sover- 


the old or prevailing has to exist. 
It is an axiom in any phase of 
endeavor. The centuries of Czar- 
ist atrocities and feudal rule, the 
centuries of Mandarin rule, were 
more than ripe for a_ drastic 
change, and socialism offered 
the road to a_ better life. Of 
course, it did not come easy. It 
is also therefore more appre- 
ciated, 

We in this country have an 
entirely different background. 
The pioneer spirit of 100 years 
ago with the unlimited possibil- 
ities, has not entirely disappear- 
ed. The great developments in 
industry and agriculture have 
tended to perpetuate this idea. 
The devastating depressions have 
not, produced a desire by work- 
ers to change the economic 
structure. The socialist move- 
ment has always been a 


But it has been instrumental in 
bringing about measures like 
unemployment insurance and 
minimum wages. These and 
other achievements of the so- 
cialist movement are not fully 
evaluated by the average worker 
due to slander and misrepresen- 
tation. 

The present so-called prosper- 
ity is like a ‘sleight-of-hand per- 
formance. Here you have some- 
thing and here it disappears. It 
leaves the worker puzzled. The 
bulk of the wealth gets siphoned 
down into the billion-dollar cor- 
porations. We are all free to do 
it ourselves. But just try it. 
Where do you start? 

While this is going on here, 
the socialist countries are ad- 
vancing with seven-league boots. 
They had a slow and primitive 
start but their accomplishments 
are phenomenal. 

In the educational field the 
USSR has already outstripped 
any major capitalist Country. 
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the audience and made brief 
closing statements. 

While much of the discussion 
dealt with the Soviet Union, au- 
thor Harvey O'Connor vehe- 
mently called for a return by the 
Left to American problems to 
“study America if we are to win 
the right to speak to the Ameri- 
can people.” : 

Max. Weiss, national educa- 


tiona]. director of the Communist . 
Party, flew to Chicago to take 
part in the forum after a death 
in the family of Claude Light- 
' foot, Ilinois chairman, prevent- 
- ed Lightfoot’s scheduled appear- . 


ment of a new people’s coalition, 
a new ge realignment and 
a - peo 


toward socialism, 


Weiss said that there are pos- | 
sibilities for healing the split: in: 


the socialist movement, but: that 
this would not take place over- 


night or spontaneously. “It will 


take place in the context of-eom- 
mon struggle on important is- 
sues, in the’ context of mutual 


discussion,” he said. - 


Robert Pickus of the American 


per-. 
-secuted and harassed minority. 


eignty and rights of Egypt and the 
interests of the users of the canal. 
ei Establishing a system for the 
tolls and charges which guarantee 
for the users of the canal a fair 
treatment free from exploitation. 


| §. Providing for a reasonable} 


percentage of the revenues of the 
Canal to be alloted especially for 


| improvements. 


Registration 
(Continued from Page } 
that upstate generally goes top, 
most of the major urban areas up+ 
state have not gone GOP in na- 
tional elections. : tes 
The ability of- the various labor: 
civic and. political bodies to get 
out the New York vote may be de- 
cisive in deciding how state 
goes in the election. The city’s po- 


tential vote is reckoned ‘at about: 


5,000,000. In the past few presi- 


dential elections, about 70 percent 
of the potential has registered. The 


upstate’ percentage of eligible vot-: 


ers to register has been higher than 
in the city, and the upstaters, with 
less than half the state’s popula- 
tion, enereally cast more than half 
the votes. : | 


One reason for this is the low: 


percentage of voters signing ‘up 
among the Negro, Puerto Rican 
and foreign-born workers in New 
York City. 

A large registration in these 
areas would not only strengthen 
labor's electoral drive against the 
Cadillac Cabinet, but also increase 


the influence of workers, bcs, , 
politics 
of the city and state. Since .the. 


and Puerto Ricans in the 


overwhelming percentage of these 
voters tend to back the Democratic 
Party, large - scale enrollment ‘in 
that party by these groups would 


especially tend to strengthen their - 


position there. 


iat \ 


DON’T FORGET 
TO REGISTER 


| , Sue 
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PROFESIONAL FOOTBALL 


TRUST CASE TO GET REVIEW 


_ WASHINGTON, Oct. 8.— The 
Supreme Court today agreed to 
decide whether professional foot- 
ball is exempt from the Federal 
anti-trust laws. . 
The court will soon schedule 
arguments on the case and later 
will hand down a written opinion. 
| The case was the fourth in the 
general field of entertainment 
where the court has been asked 
‘to rule whether a given activity is 
‘subject to anti-trust prosecution. 


| In recent terms, the court has 


granted an exemption to profes- 
sional baseball but has denied it 
to professional boxing and to pro- 
ducers of plays and musicals. 

Pro footballs test case was 


brought in 1949 by William Rado- 


vich of Los Angeles, one - time 


‘agamst 
League and its teams, 


Economically they are not very 


e's er moving - 


tackle for the’ Detroit Lions, 
the National Football 


Radovich objected to the “re 


tract which tied him to the Lion# 


30 that he could not “shop-around” 


for another employer. He asked 
for damages and a court order. per- 


mitting him to market his talents - 


where he chose. 

Last March 27 the ninth U.S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals upheld 
a lower court’s dismissal of Rado 
vich’s complaint. : 

The Supreme Court today re- 
fused to’examine a challenge to 
New York's income tax law, which 
denies to non-residents certain re- 
ductions, that may be claimed: by 
New Yorkers. 

Today's brief order lets stand a 
State Court decision upholding the 
validity of the law. . ae 

The suit was started by Charles 
Goodwin, Jr., New York attorney 
who commutes every day from 
Tenafly, N.J. He is also vice-pres- 
ident of the Evergreens, a New 
York corporation which operates a 
cemetery. | 
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far behind. Peace and time have 
become a great factor. Given 
the proper time, they will set the. 
world an example of prosperity 
for all without exploitation of 
man by man, »which is a form of 
barbarism. 

Just as the U.S.A. set an ex- 
ample for political democracy in 


the economic democracy set by 
the socialist countries. The so- 
cialist ideas must be vigorously 
spread to reach .the broad 
masses. The truth cannot be hid- 
den forever. The political ‘de- 
mocracy here - will cS the step- 
ping-stone for the road to s0- 
cialism. Nothing will stop th 

will of the people.—A: S. ee 


ee -_ 


1776, so will the world adopt 


Bert Cochran, editor of the 
American Socialist, said that the 
Left is suffering today’ because 
it has been dominated. fer dec- 
ades by the Communist Party 
and that the 


credited ‘for 2 comeback.” 


movement” which fights against 
imperialism and against the com- 
munists. en : 


Friends Service Committee, who 


party “is too~dis- 


their own pet and present pol- 
icies as well: 7S . 
Cochran deciared: “We can't 
put all the blame-on history. A 
good part of it belongs inside 
Left, its own stubbom blun-. 


‘ders ‘and colossal stwpidities.”... . 
~ Rev. Muste pointed -out-that - 


. has 
similar discussion 
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Daily Worker SE EEE 
--- BROWNELL’S TIMING 


Attorney General has now made his contribution to 
= the attempt to keep the Cadillac Cabinet in power and to 
hold down his job for another four years. 

- This is in the form of a report on the Communist 
Party which has now been released by President-Candi- 
date Eisenhower. 

By one of those unexplained coincidences, Brownell 
chose, for the particular day on which to release his re- 
port, the day on which the U. S. Supreme. Court started 
new hearings on the Smith Act. 

Brownell concludes his report with these words “, . . 
the Communist menace can be met in the United States 
within the framework of our Constitution and judicial pro- 


3 


Ceéess. 

Now it just happens that these very words of Brdw- 
nell are being challenged this week before the Supreme 
Court. | 

What is being challenged is not only the constitution- 
ality of the Smith Act but also the legality of Brownell’s 
prosecutions. Nor is the challenge coming from the Com- 
munist Party alone. The American Civil Liberites. Union 
has filed a brief with the court; hundreds of prominent cit- 
izens, including Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, have been at- 
tacking the Smith Act prosecutions. 

It»is true that Brownell can boast that he hurt the 
Communist Party., But Adolph Hitler made the same 
boast. In fact many of the Justice Department prosecu- 
tions had their origin in the infamous Nuremburg decrees. 


What. Brownell would like the public to forget is that 
the anti-Communist witchhunts not only hurt the Com- 
munists but inevitably did grave damage to the Bill of 
Rights and to the entire political climate.of the country. 

Brownell has nothing to boast of—except that he pro- 
vided the legal framework for McCarthyism and betray- 
ed his oath of office to uphold the Constitution. 


THE PROGRAM REMAINS 


THE DECISION of the American Labor Partys state 
committee to dissolve the party stirs emotions in all who 
remember the great days of its influence. 


¢ 


Negroes Are Extreme’ 


THE AMSTERDAM -NEWS 
jumps with both editorial feet 
upon “Mr. Republican or Mr. 
Democrat,” who say “I support 
the Supreme Court desegrega- 
tion a . «« but I do not 
agree with the extremists on 
either side of the civil rights 
question.” 

This is like saying that the 
man who demands payment of 
a debt by suing a debtor is an 
“extremist,” the A. N. contends. 
“America owes (the) Negro citi- 
zen his full equal rights as speci- 
fied under the Federal Constitu- 
tion,” the editorial continues. 
. +» We therefore... . resent 
any mealymouth politician label- 
ing Our position as ‘extreme.” 

Amsterdam News | columnist 
Lester Granger hits both Repub- 
licans and Democrats for not fac- 
ing up to the signers of the so- 
call “southern manifesto” 
against desegregation. This bi- 
partisan neutrality, he says, “has 
resulted in driving to cover the 
once large body of moderate 


racial opinion in the Soth.” 
* 


THE PITTSBURGH Courier 
says editorially that “the White 
Citizens Councils and their as- 
sociates and -sympathizers are 
a daily demonstration that ‘they 
ain't ready to assume the man- 


| hood statiis of law-abiding Amer- 


icans. Patriotic Americans. the 


_ editorial continues, are supposed 


to -be “liberty-loving.” But the 
racists and their allies among 
political leaders, educators, mer- 
chants and bankers, says the 


| Courier, are not ready to accept 


The ALP flourished during an era of climatic change | #t home the standards they are 


In another editorial the Cour- 
ier decries the presert campaign 
against rock ‘n’ roll music as be- 
ing the “craziest.” Professional 
—— and racists oppose the 
atest music fad, the Courier 
states, because it is Negro music 
and because young white Amer- 
icans are showing a preference 
for rock ‘n’ roll over white su- 
premacy. 7 

Courier columnist George S. 
Schuyler contributes a dilly of 
an 18th Century idea, express- 
ing witha straight face his 
doubts about “the: delights of 
democracy.” Schuyler wonders 
“if the monarchists don’t have a 
point,” since the “virtues of de- 
mocracy (are) simply wishful 
thinking.” 

“I contend,” writes Schuyler, 
“that an absolute monarchy 
would be much more fitting eco- 
nomically, soeially and spiritu- 
ally.” (Not even the Republican 
Party seems to satisfy the edi- 
trial pundit; he is ready to move 
ahead—straight into the past!) 

o 


THE CHICAGO” Defender 
editorial intimates that the rac- 
ist school imtegration hearings 
conducted by Georgia's Rep. 
James C. Davis in Washington 
were rehearsed to assure the 
proper anti-Negro effect. “There 
would have been no legislative 
interrogation had _ there not 
been assurance given in advance 
that the (House District Com- 
mittee’s) sub-committee’s wishes 
would be accommodated,” ac- 
cording to the editor. 

The Defender's mythical char- 
acter, Jesse B. Semple, created 


uestion as who will educate 
the southern whites on brother- 
hood. Semple’s friend cannot wn- 
derstand why he insists it will 
be “Nasser, Nehru and Russia 
. « » (who-are) not even Chris- 
tian,” to which Semple answers 
in part: ore 
em folks in Kentucky af® 
Christians so they say, but they 
don't act like it. The very first 
two teachers to resign when the 
colored kids same to school were 
Baptist § ministers. Southera 
Christians is really not fit to be — 
teachers. No wonder the white 
felks down there don’t know how 
to act, being taught by such 
teachers. But them Indians and 
Africans and Russians are ge- 
ing to teach them something in 
due time. Just wait.” 
+ 
THE NORFOLK Journal and 
Guide chides Adlai Stevenson 
for not separating himself from 
his “allies,” described .as_ the 
“‘pool of leadership’ which the 
southern states have im Con- 
gress. The phrase “pool of Jead- 
ership” was taken from a speech 
made by Stevenson in Florida. 
Calling the partial roll of this 
“pool, the J and G names James 
O. Eastland of Miss., Sen. 
Smathers of Fla., Sen. Harry F. 
Byrd of Va., Sen. Russell of Ga., 
and Georgia's Senator-elect Her- 
man Talmadge. The editorial 
concludes by joining those edi- 
tors who have called upon, Ne- 
gro voters. to protest by voting 
against Democrats. ‘The ] and 
G did credit the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, a leading Republi- 
can paper, for having advanced 
the idea in a recent editorial. 


trying to “press others to attain, by Langston Hughes, comments 


| > . . . . . 
| on Christianity in answering a 


whom they dub ‘backward.’ . . . —A.W.B. 


in the life of our land, an era in which was enacted almost 
the entire body of social legislation now on the books. | 
It was an era in which unionism swept the land and 
came of age; in which great movements of Negro people | 
and small farmers, cultural workers and middle class lib- | 
erals took root: in which fascism was crushed internation- ha i sect ALLAN 3 
ally and blocked domestically. | HIGHEAND "PARK, Mich. tion, without any inerease in -man-}“tell the truth about Chrysler's la- 
The ALP was no small factor in the vast social fer- | From out of the office of the Chry-| power on the 1957 model. bor policies” to whoever will listen 
ment that produced these changes. fava "apraan Dike toe ca Since that _ time, whether he rogers a 
It was initiated in 1936, as a move to align independ- |. ames 4 ail actually pinned down the amount npsWapdmnann,-~ 4 etal “6 
ent workingelass voters, many of them soctlistininded, |qiiyls2ateel fut, ember or wot, hee i what hs bee hap plety 10 coverup and we peed 
with the Roosevelt coalition which had developed within |known only to a few top officials| the cove saaie dean are being ask.(the 1957 Chrysler labor policy will 
the Democratic Party in the national elections. as a “Truth Team.” The “Truth! ed to do that much extra work| Surpass all others in’ its vicious at- 
In the following years, its votes, and the popular |/°™, P atterned after the Repub-| while their brothers are outside the}t#eks on the workers and their 
' pressures it exerted’ in behalf of progressive legislation, 


ican Party “Truth Teams,” and just} plant still jobless. In Department| Working conditions. 
Begs : about -as genuine, has the job of 76 body line, two men are asked} Besides it'll take a “Truth Team” 
played an important part in winning many of the objec- ) 
tives for which it was organized, as well as electing pro- 


visiting newspapers, _ magazines; ty do the work of three, while|to get the Big Press to cover up 
and other moulders of public opin-| their fellow workers stand outside,| what's going to happen -to those 
 gressives like the late Rep. Vito Marcantonio, Roosevelt, | 
Lehman and LaGuardia to public office. 


ion, to explain Chrysler's “labor! jobless. ‘Fhe Dodge Main’ News,| Chrysler workers who are not go- 
With a single exception, however, its years of signifi- 


policies.” oo ‘union paper of UAW. Local 3, re-| ing to be called back tp work. 
Now why a “Truth Team’? In) ports in a recent issue that every 3 
spat icra) a ‘ all the years of the auto industry,|}committeeman in that plant has 
-cant strength were those in which the Left in New York 
' was working in coalition with powerful elements in the 
states labor movement. This coalition expressed itself both 


no company ever bothered to “ex-| been told by supervision in one way} : 

plain” its labor policy. Reasons for}or the other that production is go- Arrested in Riots 
in the make-up of the ALP and in its alliances with labor, 
"Negro and liberal groups operating chiefly within The 


Chrysler's “Truth Team” are not|ing up, with no- increase in man-} 3 se 
yet known, but some reasons are! power. : LA PAZ, Bolivia, Oct.-8.~The 
government announced. today that 
_ Democratic Party. | 
‘The single exception was in 1948, when more than 
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Chrysler's ‘Truth Team’ Is Old Speedup Gung 


‘cal union presidents he wants a 35/tien’s headquarters here in High- 
to 40 percent increase in produc-{land Park and makes its way te 
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already pretty obvious, despite the} At Plymouth, Mt. Eliot plant, 
are “oe se — chrome! Detroit, wheré one relief man took} 72 persons arrested during the 
on te model. care of 13 workers: on the 1956\«}, iots” here Sept. 22 have 
More than a month ago, Tex jmodel the order ‘from supervision ae, gale at pant z* ‘political 
$500,000 New Yorkers voted for Henry Wallace for presi- Colbert, top man of Chrysier, ap-| is that one relief man will now take volupere “rth PRAGA RS EPS 
dent. The fact that Wallace had been vice-president of the peared before a meeting of UAW|care of 19 workers. This of course | : 
. ‘ . ' | p . Chrysler local presidents and there, means that workers will wait long- leave the country. Se tis 
US. under F DR, and the further fact that the atmosphere pitched a line that production on er for relief, or go without (the} . The refugees, who had claimed 
- of _otsastag! intimidation and: of sharp official Jabor | the poe pony — ma een? pw All time ma diplomatic asylum in various em- 
posed ition to the Left had , . : equal what Ford an enera O-| sheets on production rates on t . = : 
_— ov eft had not yet hardened, contributed tors was getting so that Chrysler|’56 model the company declared bassies here, were shipped by train. 
gee Mn : ee ad .  .  jeould stay in .“competition” with | obsolete. ; to Africa, Chile. bi : 
Followin 1948, the ALP, isolated and following @ | the other Big Two. At Chrysler's plants on East Jef-| Cesta Rican ambassador Julio 
| go-it-alone policy, rapidly declined in votes and influence, A short time after that every one fecsom-Kerchevat. Detroit, Julio Brenes: escorted them to the 
though its program continued tothave some impact on |of Chrysler's estimated 137,000 em-| Cundiff, president of Local 7, re-| border. as 
state. and national politics. The decline reflected the meyers got a letter — the bps be <r act recent meeting a The government had accused op- , 
Left's isolation from its former labor allies. The isolation a a ae Oe fall. ees ss aI oe “ag | —— wnat ‘ 4.000 position party members of staging 
due, in part, to the political atmosphe d in part |f, pvt gece ahd ates soe 8g AR eect. tomy, EO : 
was due, m part, poutical atmosphere, and in part | full of threats to the workers and|members of his local were -em-| the riots. 
to the failure of the Left to adjust itself to the changing |p a x eae set of prndesiion p ad, me the, LOSE model there} 2 
a cens _° |standards, namely give the corpora- only 7,000. _approxi-| 
require that’ the céali- _ the same ion. as Ford, —, same production will be} — 
, and in which it ‘op- ‘aie aati 
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by david platt 


American Musical Comedy 


100 Years Ago and Now 


OMNIBUS.—Alistair Cooke, ABC Channel 7 Sunday night, 
Oct. 7. Topic: Leonard Bernstein Chronicles Amer- 
ican, Musical Comedy. 

Leonard Bernstein's 90 minute long illustrated talk 
on the evolution of American musical comedy from the 
- Black Crook in 1866 to South Pacific and Damn Yankees 

in the 1950's was well done and highly informative. 

a epabed a 

Bernstein, whose previous TV programs on the growth 
of jazz and the art of conducting were-notable achieve- 

.ments, sat at the piano and 

played and hummed snatches 

of song and then turned the 
platform over to a profes- 
sional song and dance group 
who did sequences from 
some of the more outstand- 
ing musical comedy hits of 
the past one hundred years. 

He showed how the 
musical comedy form as we 
know it today grew out of 
grand opera, light opera, 
jazz, ballet and variety and 
how the best of it—South 
Pacific, Oklahoma, The 
King and I, etc., is a com- 
bination of all these. 

He explained that the 
very earliest American mu- 
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cals had tinny scores and plots remote from everyday | 


life, but by 1890 musicals like A Trip to Chinatown, which 
introduced the popular song hit of its day—The Bowery— 
were acquiring native roots and speech patterns and using 
characters close to the streets. 

Step by step, he pointed out, the process of inte- 
grating the songs and the music with the story was mas- 
ter 

The influence of Gilbert and Sullvan on American 
musical comedy was considerable, Bernstein said, and he 
staged excerpts from The Mikado and Of Thee I Sing, the 
brilliant George S. Kaufman-George Gershwin, musical 
satire of the early 30s which proved his point to the hilt. 

However, it was the introduction of jazz in the musi- 
cal comedy productions of. the World War One era that 
revolutionized the medium. 

The musical revue also came into being around that 
time and provided a unifying thread in the form of topical 
satire and spoofing of the fashionable life of the big city. 

As Bernstein noted, it was in the Roosevelt 30s that 
topical satire reached its highest peak in such works as 
Marc Blitzstein's Crade Will Rock, Of Thee I Sing, and 
of course, the International Ladies Garment Workers pro- 


duction of Pins and Needles which he overlooked. 


THIS WAS A PROGRAM that will be remembered 
and one which should be repeated at a later date, along 
with Bernstein's other illustrated lectures on jazz and con- 
ducting. 

However, as much as I enjoyed the show, I felt let 
_ down by Bernstein's failure to say anything about the 

decline of topical satire in contemporary musical com- 
edy since the great days of Of Thee I Sing and Cradle 
Will Rock. 

Disturbing too was his failure to give credit to the 
Negro artist whose contributions to the growth of the 
medium are immense. 

But as Jack Gould of the Times noted, the contribu- 
tions of all the individual performers whose names are 
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\Bets on TV, 


| Movie: Sleep, My Love (1948) 


Teday’s Best 
Movies, Theatre 
TV 


World Series (6th game if neces- 
sary) (4) (9) (11) 12:45 

Afternoon’ Film Festival — Tight 
Little Island (English) (7) 3 to 5. 
Recommended. 

Matinee Theatre: “Hawthorne's 
House of Seven Gables (4) 3 to 4 


With Claudette Colbert, Robert 
Cummings, Don Ameche, Rita 
Johnson, George Coulouris, Haz- 
el Brooks (13) 5:30 (Mystery). 

World News (2) 6 

All-Star Movie: House on 92nd St. | 
(1945 anti-Nazi spy thriller (13) 
7. Also at 10. Recommended _ 

Million Dollar Movie: Notorious 
with Ingrid Bergman, Cary 
Grant, Claude Rains (9) 7:30 and 
10. Anti-Nazi film directed by 
Hitchcock. Recommended. 


(Gloria Lane 


City Center 


By HARRY RAYMOND 
When the New York City Opera 


‘Company opened its new season] 


last month [ expressed some en- 
thusiasm over the new stage design 
with its revolving raked 

and modern j back- 
grounds, This of stage de- 
signing was pertectly suited for 
the productions of “Orpheus” “Su- 


jsannah" and “Fledermaus.” 


But along came the new stag- 
ing of “Carmen,” and the plat- 
forms and other new stage appar- 
atus seemed to get in the way of 
business at hand. “Carmen,” I be- 
lieve, is an opera which requires 
a flat, broad expanse of stage. 
Gloria Lane, the mezzo soprano 
who sang the title role excellently, 
had her acting sa cramped con-| 
siderably by the platforms and 


Phil Silvers comedy show: (2) 8 

Movie: Qne Of Our Aircraft Is 
Missing (English) (11) 9. »Anti- 
Nazi drama. Recommended. 


eS 7 Debut (5) 11. 
ee | 
asta | Movie: 


| 
'Red Skelton (2) 9:30 


Mr ..; | $64,000 Question (2) 10 

Pa | Quiz: 
Pea | (2) 10:30 

R Ce Damon Runyon Theater (7) 10:30 


Do You Trust Your Wife? 


Night Beat with Mike Wallace. 
Interviews with! 


well-known personalities etc. 


Anti-Nazi film with Orson Wel- 
les. Recommended... 
Tonight with Ernie Kovacs (4) 
11:30 
RADIO 


World Series (6th game), 
WMCGM 12:45 


| 
: 


| MOVIES 


War and Peace, Capitol 

La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 

| Moby Dick, Criterion 

‘Secrets of the Reet, Baronet 

Oklahoma, Rivoli 

Attack, Mayfair 

Private’s Progress (English), Cuild 
50th 

Bus Stop, Roxy 

Rilifi, Fine Arts 

Tea and Sympathy, Radio City 

King and |, Beekman, Cramercy 
Sth St. 

Lust for Life, Plaza 

The Silent World—feature length 
documentary, Paris 

‘Life of Zola (revival) Art 


DRAMA 


Saint Joan, Phoenix Theatre 

Take a Giant Step, Jan Hus Audit. 

My Fair Ladv, Hellinger Theatre 

— Penny Opera, Theatre de 

ys 

Diary of Anne Frank, Cort Theater 

Inherit the Wind, Natianal 

Arms and the Man, Downtown 
Theatre 

Lower Depths, Contemporary. 
Theatre 


WINS, | 


The Stranger (7) 11:10.) 


turn-tables. And the chorus, other'™ 
‘singers and dancers did not seem/“ 
to have sufficient room for the 
broad and often swift movement 
required to give full life to the 


opera, 


‘formance, not that Anna Soko-| 
low’s opera ballet group lacked! 
life, but the dancers lacked proper 
‘space for the swirling tavern 


| ‘dance scene. 
— 


There was plenty of life, how- 
ever, in Jean Morel’s conducting 
of the Bizet score. Although Miss. 
Lane kept glancing behind her a 
‘good bit of the time, like a person, 
caught in a Broadway trafic jam, 
'so as not to > tripped up by the 
latforms, g was not af- 
ected by the a aiken of navi- 
gation. Miss Lane can also act, 


The Donnell Library Center of 
the N. Y. Public Library is pre- 
senting the first of four weekly 
recorded noon-time concerts today 
at 12:30 at its auditorium at 20 W. 
53 St. 

The opening progfam includes 

Vivaldis The Seasons, Beethoven's 


Emperor Concerto and Richard 
Strauss Four Last Songs. 


night poetry and drama readings 
was held last night at the Donnell 
Center, 

The opening program was de- 
voted to readings in contemporary | 
poetry by Nancy Wickwire. 

Next Monday’s session will be 
devoted to the poetry of Dylan 
Thomas. 

On Oct. 22 there will be read- 
ings from Shaw’s Heartbreak 


NYC Opera, City Center 


inextricably linked with musical comedy were decidedly | 


underplayed. 

The assisting artists used by Bernstein. to illustrate 
the points he*was making, were effective in an anonymous 
sort of way. 

_ What was lacking was what Gould calls the “elu- 
sive electricity” of the performer which he believes and 
I agree is a vital element in musical comedy. 


Bernstein’ could have gotten around this by spinning |® 
a few of the fabulous records made by such artists as Al | 


Jolson, Florence Mills, Bert Williams, Josephine Baker 
and Eddie’ Cantor. 


RON Simone 
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but in this production she was a 
— Carmen chiefly:as a sing- 


Richard Cassilly, an outstanding 
tenor of the opera company, gave 


jo of 


It was the acting and dancing! ; 
ithat suffered during the first Per-| “Susannah,” 


The first of a series of Monday 


an ample interpretation of the role 
Don Jose.’Norman Treigle, who 
will be remembered for his genu- 
portrayal of the preacher in 
was a robust and 
somewhat lofty Escamillo. There 
| was tender beauty in Adele Addi- 
son's rendering of Micaela’s long 
aria in the third act mountain 
scene. She was greeted with bravos 
from all over the house following 
‘this number which she sang with 
g spirited imagination. | 

| The choral work under direction 
of Margaret Hillis continues to im- 
prove with each new performance. 
‘The opera was brightly costumed 
‘by Leo Van Witsen. There will be 
repeat performances of “Carmen” 
rears and Sat., Oct. 13, and 
Thurs., Oct. 25. : 


ine 


Public Libraries Offer 
Poetry, Drama, Music 


House. The series will conclude on 
Oct. 29 with a program devoted 
to British poetry. 


A Mozart Festival and Exhibi- 
tion opens today at 11 a.m. at the 
Washington Heights Branch of the 
NY Public Library (160th St. & 
|St. Nicholas ‘Ave.). 

It will feature films, lectures and 


an exhibition of Mozart pictures 
and manuscripts. Among the films 
‘will be Mozart's Wonderland 
Senay describes the composer's na- 
tive Austria, The Marriage of Fi- 
| garo—one of his operas on film and 


Castle in Seville, consisting of high- 
lights from Mozart's opera Don 


Giovanni. 
"~ 


The Brooklyn Public Library 
announces a series of free Sunday 
afternoon film programs at 2:30 
every other week eongpers the 
fall and winter. 

The showings will be ‘in the 
Ibranch’s auditorium in’ the Inger- 
soll building on Grand Army Plaza, 
Brooklyn. 3 


Crandma Moses and Helen Kel- 
ler’s Story will be screened Oct. 21. 


“The Great Adventure, photo- 


— by Arne Sucksdorrf, Nov. 


Ingrid Bergman stars ia ‘Notorious,’ Allred Hitchcock’s anti- 


East Africa and Lobola, Nov. 18; 
~~ Myers’ The Quiet One, 
Dec. 2 

The Story of King Midas, The 
Dee. 16 Beauty and White Mane 


Nscataiain Film at 


Jeli School Tonite. 


* David Platt’s course in Films 
and Democracy starts tonight 
(Tuesday) 8:30 at the Jefferson 


Nazi thriller which is being revived all this week on WOR-TY's |School. An important fulblength 


‘Million Dollar Movie.” 


‘feature film will be showa, 
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By Jesus Colon 


Her full name was Ana Roque de Duprey. She was born in | 


the city of Agualdilla, Puerto Rico in 1853. Ana Roque de Duprey 
was one of the most remarkable women ever born in Puerto Rico. 
'. ‘Ana ‘Roque was able to read, write and solve elementary prob- 
lems of arithmetic at the age of three. At the age of nine she had 
— mastered all there was to learn in the schools of 
those days. : 
At .the ripe old age of 11, Ana Roque de 
Duprey, was a supplementary teacher in one of 
the few schools that we had in Puerto Rico at that 
time. 
When Ana was informed there was no text- 
book to teach geography, she went to work and 
wrote a book on yniversal geography. She also 
wrote a book on “The Botany of the Antilles” and 
many other books, pamphlets and papers includ- 
ing 32 novels. 
7 Ana was perhaps the only woman in al] San 
Juan who had a telescope on the roof of her house. Her researches 
in astronomy were recognized by “The Astronomical Society of 
France,’,that made her an honorary member. + 
When feminism started to spread over England and the United 
States, Ana Roque was instrumental in bringing the first currents 
of the women’s rights movements as understood in those early days, 
to. Puerto Rico. Ana Roque was the founder of the first Puerto 
Rican feminine society. In 1917 she founded “La Mujer del Siglo 


XX” (Twentieth Century Woman), the first magazine to deal with 
| 


women’s problems in Puerto Rico. 

Thus Ana Roque had a number of “firsts” in Puerto Rican his- 
tory. She was our first astronomer, the first newspaper woman. 
She was the first woman to be made doctor “Honoris Causa’ by a 
Puerto Rican university. Ana Roque was also made honorary Pres- 
ident of the “Puerto Rican Association of Women Voters” of which 


she was one of the founders. 
© 


THIS ASPECT of women rights—woman’s right to vote—was 
- One in which Ana Roque dedi- — 
, cated many years of her life to 
make .it a reality. 
| In 1929 the Puerto Rican leg- 

islature passed a law giving 
Puerto Rican women the right 
to vote. Since then many wom- 
en had been elected mayors of 
big cities, including Puerto 
Rice's capital which is headed 
teday by the very well known 
woman Mayor Felisa Rincon de 
‘Gautier. Women had been elect- 
ed judges. One of them—a mem- 
_ ber of the legislature, had pre- 
sided over that important legis- 
lative body. 

Mest ef these achievements 
were the result of the women rights movements started around the 
second decade of the present century, inspired and directed by 
women like Ana Roque de Duprey. 
| When Puerto Rican women, for the first time, were given 
the right to vote in 1929, Ana Roque, now in her late 70s, made 
herself ready to go out and vote.-She always had said one of the 
greatest thrills in her life, one of, her most precious fulfillments 
would be the day when she could go out and exercise, her civic 
right to vote as men had been doing for many years. As she was 
now very old and not so strong and healthy as she was in her 
younger years, she was brought out into the streets in a wheel 
chair, lovingly pushed by a dozen friendly hands to the voting 
place. Newspapermen and a great number of people were present. 
They wanted to tell the Puerto Rican world that they were present 
when Ana Roque de Duprey—the woman who had contributed so 
much to make women’s rignt to vote come true—was herself exer- 
cising this right—one of the most important citizens rights. 


~ 


FOR MANY DAYS and nights throughout many years, one | 


of the most outstanding women in Puerto Rico's history—Ana 
. Roque de Duprey—mathematician, astronomer, writer and fighter 
for women rights for many years, had thought about this moment 
in which she, herself, would be voting like any other citizen. 

The cameramen with their cameras ready, the newspapermen, 
_ pencil and paper pad in hand, were alert to preserve for posterity 
this moment in the life of a woman who had done so much for 


Puerto Rican women. | 
People from all walks of life invaded the polling place to see 


Ana Roque in the act of performing one of the greatest ambitions 


of her life: to vote, just like a man. 


BUT ANA ROQUE was never able to realize her great ambi- 
tion. For she has forgotten to register. In those early years of the 
1930s, as now, you could not vote if you did not register. You must 
register in order to vote. 

Ana Roque, in her immaculate black dress and her white pique 
collar, that she liked to wear so much, was taken in her wheel chair 
from polling place to polling place in the fruitless hope of finding 
out if her name was perhaps registered in some Other place than 


the one in which she was supposed to vote. 
It was all in vain. This woman, who had done so much to win 


the right to vote for Puerto Rican women died soon after in 1933, 
at the age of 80, without ever being able to vote in her whole life. 
She had forgotten to register. 
Ana Roque’s case brings us to. this most important week of 
| We are all supposed to register this week. From .today to 
Friday, Oct. 12 the registration place nearest your home will be 
| from 3:30 p.m. to 10:30 p.m., Saturday Oct. 13, registra- 
.tion booths will be open from 7 in the morning to 10:30 at night. 
ce : Ricans are out to register at least 100,000 voters 
-hope that what happened to Ana Roque de Dup- 
to 


not you when you go to 
} presidential elections this November. 


¥ . 


deposit your vote in | 


cality. All were inducted in 1954, 
and are now out of the service. | 
They are Theoodre Bernstein. New 
York; Stanley Hauser, David Lu-. 
bell, Jonathan Lubell, of the Bronx; | 
Bernard Radoff, Philadelphia, and! 
Samuel Suckow, the Bronx. 

Two others—Rudolph Thomas, 
New Rochelle, N. Y., and Bertram) 
Lessuck, New York, were parties to’ 
the original suit but have now) 
been transferred to the reserve) 
with honorable separations from’ 
active duty. | 

In 1955, the eight inductees| 
were notified by letter that the 
adjutant general was about to de- 


"cide whether the interests of na-| 


‘tional security would permit them 
to be kept in service. In filing out! 
| personnel forms each had invoked’ 
‘his constitutional privilege against 
| self-incrimination by refusing to, 
| answer questions. : 
| The result of Army hearings, 
‘held while the men were fighting | 
ithe issue in court’ has not 7 


idisclosed. The ex-GI's contend that 


ithe best they could hope for when: 
ithe proceeding started was a “less' 
[than honorable discharge” certifi- 
‘cate, with notations on their rec- 
lords that they were let out for se-/ 
‘curity reasons. 

| They argued that the discharge 
‘should stem from the character of, 
their service, not activities betore! 
| induction. } 


_| Lower courts threw out the case, 


on grounds that they sued the 
commanding general of the First 
Arnry in New York instead of the 
‘general or the members of the 
larmy security review board, all of 
‘whom are subject to suit only in 
ithe District of Columbia. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Smith Act front today were: 
| 1. The vourt agreed to review 
‘the “harboring case” of four de-' 
‘fendants in California. The four 
were convicted of allegedly har-' 
boring Robert Thompson, convict-' 
ed Smith Act defendant in the 
original Dennis case. 
2. The court rejected a friend of 
‘the court brief submitted by a 


‘group of Negro lawyers and lay- 
‘men on. behalf of defendant Claude 
Lightfoot. 

3. Justice Frankfurter made pub- 
lic a memorahdum attacking the m- 
former evidence in the Steve Nel- 
son case. Commenting on the mo-! 
ition of Solicitor General Lee Ran-' 
kin to send the Nelson case back 
because of the testimony of Gov-| 
ernment informer Joseph Mazzei,| 
the Justice wrote: 


“This court should not pass on 
a record containing unresolved al- 
legations of tainted testimony. The 
integrity of the judicial process is 
at stake . . . the case should be 
remanded now for a hearing before 
the trial judge.” 

This issue will be argttel tomor- 
row. 


The cases drew a heavy crowd, 
which included Smith Act de- 
fendants Schneiderman, Lightfoot 
and Scales, and William Albertson 


Deni ed Court He aring 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 8.—The U. S. Supreme Court today denied a hearing to six 


former Fort Dix, N. J., soldiers who are challenging Army security risk proceedings. To- 
day's brief order lets stand a lower court ruling which threw out their case on a techni- - 


Secretary of the Army, the adjutant|/ 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
lowed to fold and he enjoys reading it very much, 
another $20 from a’ worker on pension in Hancock, 
Mich:, who also writes “it would surely be a 
calamity if the Worker should suspend.” 

A wonderful Florida woman who has been 
sending $7 a month collected by a group for the ~ 
past couple of years sends the usual $7 with an 
extra $3 bonus for the drive. And another old faith- — 
ful, K., of Indiana, is back with $2. He sends many 
such in the course of a single drive. 

| The Chicago Freedom of the Press Commit- 
tee sends along $31 collected for the drive, there 
is $5 from M. K. of Chicago; $10 from H. E. of the 
same city; and $1 from a “Chicago friend.” 

The Minnestota Freedom of the Press Com- 
mittee starts its ball rolling by sending alone $10. 
There is $5 from X. M. ef Providence for “a great 
newspaper’; $5 from Denven, and $2.50 from 
C. M. of St. Louis. 

Among New Yorkers, there are two fives, one 
from Washington Heights and one from Brooklyn, 
for Lester Rodney's column, and $20 through Max 
Gordon. From Brighton comes $14 sent through 
Sally Kanter, and $10 from Ida, who “wishes she 
poner f make it more.” 

B. A. of New York sends $2, and promises an- 
other $2 for the next four weeks, making -it $10 
in all, Maybe we can get a movement going for 
such $10 contributions from all our readers, 
stretched ove ra period of a few weeks. She ur 
1,060 to do likewise. | : 

Another Brooklynte sends $5 and hopes “our 
swell paper will find the means to serve us as it 
has in the past.” Enclosed, too, is $10 from S. of 
Brooklyn who sends a letter contributing to the 
discussion on the paper. It will find its way very 
soon to the letter on, wo There is another $10 


of the Pittsburgh case. 


from S. of Jamaica, in Queens. Bee 


ADMITS PHONY WIRES TO 


STOP SOCIAL SECURITY BILL 


WASHINGTON, Oct: 8.—The'to Senators Leverett Saltonstall . 


‘sales manager of a Beston insur-| (R-Mass) and John F. Kennedy 


ance agency today admitted send-|(D-Mass) last July urging defeat 
ing unauthorized telegrams urging of an amendment which would 
both Massachusetts senators~ to lower the retirement age for the 
vote against a liberalizing amend-|totally-disabled to age 50. | 
ment to the Social Security Law.| Stoddard said the $179.30 eost 
The sales manager—Albert H. of sending the telegrams was paid 
Stoddard of the Jack C. O’Connor|for by the O’Connor Agency. 
Insurance Agency—said he used : 


some of his agents’ names without! pe 
permission. Birdseye, Developer 
Of Quick Freeze, Dies 


Chairman John L. McClellan! 
Clarence Birdseye, developer of 


(D-Ark) of the Special Senate’ 
committee investigating lobbying, ) 
condemned the practice of unau-| te _— a 
thorized telegrams as an “impo-| died he S ‘ad : + “nk 
sition’ upon Congress. He said He sacs en as ber “eon 
Congress should take steps to stop: atteck, physicians seid. 


, Classified Ads 


Stoddard assumed “full respon- 
FOR SALE 


sibility” for sending 80 telegrams 
ELECTRIC BLANKET—Top rated. Uncon- 


Whale Ore Owe 


Tonight Manhattan SPEC. $18.95. Standard Brand Dist. 143 


Fourth Ave. (13th & 14th Sts.) GR 
AN IMPORTANT full length Hollywood| 3-7819. One hour free parking. 
film will be shown at the opening session 


of David Platt’s series on “Films of De- 


MOVING AND STORAGE 
mocracy” tonight, 8:30 p.m. at Jefferson| MOVING, storage, jieng distance, pickup 
yy Sixth Ave, at 16th St. Admission | service, days, niglts, weekends, econom!- 


cal. Kay's Budget Movers CH 3-378. 


= 


Jefferson School of 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL CLASSES NOW ON 


Enroll and Attend Any Evening 


—————————E 


| 


Social Science — 575 Sixth 
WA *.7600 | sss 


Ave., N.Y. ll. | 


scoreboard | 


by lester rodney 
professionals who had to appreci- 


~» 
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Larsen and that record-making; 

: a. perfect game, and up strode Dale 

: Mitchell, a former Cleveland In- 

: . dian who make no bones about his 
animosity toward those league- 


murdering Yankees. 

Mitchell ran the count to one 
ball and two strikes and then 
fouled off another. The crowd was 
roaring on every pitch. And then 
in the throat-choking pressure, Lar- 
sen uncoiled from his “no windup” 
delivery: and whistled his history- 


ONE MORE 


BROOKLYN (N) 000 000 000-0 0 0 


making third strike past the wait- 
ing Mitchell. 


ness already rising and the Yanks 
leading 1-0 on Mickey Mantle’s 
home run, Gil Hodges came up 
with one out and pickled one 
deep down the left center alley be- 
tween Slaughter and Mantle. The 
400 plus foot jolt seemed sure to 
go through for a triple, but Man- 
tle, literally outrunning the ball, 
gained on it and at the last mo- 
ment lunged and caught it back- 
handed. 


ate greatness when saw it, 
even when it hurt ee badly. 

“As long as we couldn't get any 
runs,” sai 
we tried right to the last strike, I'm 
glad he got it... .” 

Sitting wearily on a stool in front 
of his locker was Sal Maglie, the 
magnificent 39-year-old comeback 
hero who hurled the Dodgers to 
the pennant, pitched them to a 


first game victory over the Yanks, 


Jackie Robinson, “and 


NEW YORK (A) 000 101 O0Ox-250., : 
° | As well as pitching the first per- 


Towering Don Larsen, a modern Rube Waddell with fect game in Series history,.Larsen 
all the talents of the old mound master, pitched the first per-| rubbed: from the record books the 
fect game in World Series history yesterday to give the New) mark for most innings in which no 
York Yankees a 2-0 win over the; ernie ae ‘runner reached first base. The best 
Brooklyn Dodgers and send them| powered a smash which scooted off; anyone ever had done betore was 
one game up in the classic. Andy Carey's got Lean Gil) seven and one-third innings, held 

Backed by the home-run bat of| pounced on it and rifled a throw ta jointly by the immortal Herb Pen- 
Mickey Mantle and fielding gems first which caught Robinson by an'nock of the Yankees and School 
by the Oklahoma kid and Gil Mc-| eyelash, e Rowe of the Detroit Tigers. 
Wougald, the six-foot, four-inch} Then, in the fifth, Gil Hodges) ‘Maglie matched Larsen’s perfect 
right - hander thrilled 64,519 lashed out a long drive to left cen-| pace until two were out in the 
screaming Yankee Stadium fans as/ ter, which looked as if it was going’ fourth inning. Old Sal worked the 
he rewrote the record book with|through for an extra-base hit. But} count to two and two and then 
baseball's first no-hit, no-run, no-| Mantle, running as if he had wings, watched helplessly as Mantle hit a 
walk masterpiece in 34 years, on his heels, brought a tremendous" home run into the right field seats. 

The last perfect. game was by|roar from the crowd as he made a! The Dodgers appeared to be 
Charley Robertson of the White|sensational lunging back-handed) getting the range on Larsen in the 
Sox, way back on April 30, 1922.|stab. fifth. Hodges, with one out, hit the 
And nobody expected such a feat} Larsen took it from there after) blast on which Mantle made his 
from ‘the unpredictable Don — a|being given another run by his spectacular catch and then little 
long-time resident of the Yankee] teammates in the sixth as the Yan-| Sandy Amoros belted a pitch into 
doghouse who failed to last in thée{kees got to Sal for three hits—by: the right field seats, which curved | 
second game of this vaca | aaeey, Bauer s ae single foul by‘ a few frautic ae eee “ Yeake eae in cased ein Tame 73 

It was a‘heart-stopping effort as|after Larsen  sacrilic Carey Larsen wiped his forehead, hitc ) CPUC Irom er Gug- , i . _ 
Larsen, a carefree o- aie called} aiong, and a single by Collins. jup his pants and got Amoros to out to hail the big fellow with de- bs E = ene oe _ 
the series over-emphasized, sur-| There was no stopping the strap-| ground out. : lirious whoops of delight. Betra,/ Seps, + ee veteran t 
passed the efforts of the greatest} ping Larsen then. Inning by inning,| The Dodgers, who had won the who called e pitches so smartly, Erskin, an intelligent student of the 

names in the annals of the game he sent those disgusted Dodgers first two games at Ebbets Field! {® ped ecstatically into his arms, game, did it perhaps tend to throw 
and hung a heart-breaking defeat/down in regular order. But it- was and hope to get even as.the Series short legs wrapped around | 49 the timing of batters accustom- 
on old Sal Maglie. far from montonous. ‘goes back to their smaller home| ons waist. he 2 bo <citclakad tie atichins\deeitels 

The 27-year-old Larsen needed} Going into the ninth, Carl Fu-| park, nominated relief star Clem| In the Yankee dressing room east dee $ pi : 
two great saves—one by MeDoug-jrillo sent a towering drive high) Labine, a 10-game wimer, as their| there were whoops and screams but | 284 prepare before throwing? 
ald in the second and another in}against the sky and Bauer took it.|“get-even”. starter. : also dazed. almost awed shaking | “I! asked Peewee about that the 
the fifth by Mantle, whose fourth- nit was the ever-dangerous Stengel—his Yankees finally OD+ oF ‘heads’ RA gems a tried |Other' day after Larsen pitched,” 

inning homer gave Larsen his first} Roy Campanella, but the iuaky top, said he wouldn't know untilf ads as the players tried tO Carl said, “and he said the-.only 
run. Dodger catcher grounded out to| warm-up time whether it would be grapple with what they. had just, thing was you had to be ready the 

McDougald was Larsen’s hero in} Martin at second. 18-game winner Johnny Kucks or|Seen. The photographers and re-| minute you stood in there, that if 
the anad when Jackie Robinson! Now only. one stood out between’ eight-game winner Bob Turley. porters raced to the already dress./-¥ou knew he took no windup and 

Cae ae bogs art a Poe, | reer ho | went in ready it should m e no 


pol ) ing Larsen. The big fellow w ap ra 
PRE FIFTH GAME NOTES . | difference. 


Jackie ‘57 Montreal Mar? 


temptuous command out there,| «xj, difference,” he said, “it may 
only gets the first 


Then up stepped Amoros to time | pitched an even better game this 
a slow curve and hammer it high|time—and ‘sam — oo 
and far down the right field line | Hod Pamigl Saad Ry pies Maglie 
for an apparent homer. But just would have done it again. But even 
before entering the stands _ it) with the growing absorption on the 
curved foul, and then Larsen got) Larsen no hitter, pe fans were 
him on a routine groundout. ebscale: N — : _ or Lae 

Finally, with one out in the) 4. he Snished his ; 


work for the year 
8th and the crowd up and roaring}, striking out Larsen, Buer and 


with every pitch, Hodges again (o}jins in order, and trudged wear- 
tied into one solidly but Carey ily to the Brooklyn dugout behind 
dove to his left to snare the loW | home plate, fans in that vicinity 
line drive just off the grass. THe} pose and applauded him. He had 
only other hard hit ball was a given the Mantle homer. a run on 
line shot directly at McDougald’s +}, -e¢ hits, been helped by a great 
feet by Jim Gilliam to lead off the diving Duke Snider catch and a 
7th. The Yankee shortstop came headsup .doubleplay started b 
up with the difficult pickup cleanly | tJodges on a- Mantle grounder with 
and got his man. | one Out and tow on, and had kept 
As pinch hitter Dale Mitchell), Dodgers within hailing dis- 
watched the blazing third strike tance. But this was not Sal's day, 


ced, 7 


was shaking, He mumbled “I still} happen to. fit his style and give 
can't believe it really happened to! him better control, but for the bat- 
me.’ He was gasping for words, | ter, well he’s ‘standing there with 
smiling, shaking his head. . . . “I| the bat and the pitcher still has to 
. eae eyes was so damn nervous in the ninth throw it.” | 

nos with another). But the li inning, he said in a near-babble, “I) _ _ ached Jackieif in his opinion 


manager 


IF YOU WANT a hot rumor 


' -the pennant. 


picked up around World Series 
headquarters, here it is: Jackie 
Robinson will be offered the job 
as manager of the Dodgers’ 
Montreal farm in the Interna- 
tional League for 1957. Jackie 
says he would like to manage 
and thinks he would make a 
good one, an opinion shared by 
the Brooklyn brass. Last year 
there was talk about him being 
considered as first manager of 
the new Vancouver team in the 
Pacific Coast League but he felt 
he could play another year and 
get into another Series—and 
darned if he wasn’t right. 

This time, however, he will be 
38 in January, and Montreal is 
closer to home. The Canadian 
city is where he broke into or- 
ganized ball as a pioneer in 1946 
where he led the league in hit- 
ting and sparked the Royals to 
Included in the 
Dodger brass’ thinking is the 
box office magic his name would 
mean as playing-manager in 
Montreal, and elsewhere around 


noticed key to the situation was 
Mickey Mantle’s steal of second 
as Berra struck out. This dictated 
the walk. Let’s give Mick credit 
for more than his long blasts. 


DODGERS having uproarious 


time with the text of the suit by 
a Cincinnati woman who claims 
she was hit by a Duke Snider 
foul ball in 1954. The suit claims 
“Snider was physically unfit to 
wield said bat, and he wobbled 
andAwayed his body in such a 
manner as to cause the ball to 
take a wild course other than a 
home run.” 
°° . = 


AS A CHARTER member in 
good standing of the second 
guessers association, I cannot go 
along at all with the one which 
says Walter Alston should have 
ordered a bunt in the 5th inning 
Sunday when the first two 
Brooks got on base and pinch 
hitter Rube Walker slammed 
into a double play. This is hind- 
- 2 of the purest ray serene. 

score was 3-1 favor the 

Yanks, a sacrifice at most would 

only the tying runs into 

POTENTIAL scoring position, 

is not the way you play 

road, Alston was right in 

foing for the base hit, the long 
in this situation. 

them alon 


guess, 
> e 


ED LOPAT, former Yankee 
pitching ace who was a model of 
using what you had te the 
utmost, doesn't buy the differ- 
ence in parks being the big thing 
in the Series. “It's really just a 
question of experienced or inex- 
perienced pitchers,” he says, “If 
pitch right you ean get the 

atigrs out in any park. The 
Yafikees—when I, Raschi and 
Reynolds were pitching — took 
seven out of nine from the 
Dodgers at Ebbets Field in '49, 
"D2 and. ’53. . . ."RODNEY. 


AMSTERDAM, Holland, Oct. 8. 
—Fanny Blankers Koen, the “Fly- 
ing Dutchwoman” who won four 
gold medals in the 1948 Olympic 
games, had retired from competi- 


two. 


LASKAU STILL AT IT 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., Oct. 
8.—Henry Laskau of New: York, a 
member of the U. S. Olympic 
team, set an unofficial American 
record Sunday by winning the 15- 
kilometer. National AAU 


reco :36 was set in 1934. 


HUNGARIANS WIN *. 
PARIS, Oct, 8.—Hungary beat 


_|nobody reaching first base any 


tion at 38. She is the mother of, 


ithe excitement over there?” Then 


ae gy 3 in 1:12:40, The old 
of 1:14 


almost fell down out there, my legs 
were rubbery, my fingers didn't 
feel like they were on my hand, 
I said to myself ‘Please help me 
out somebody.’ ” | 

The other Yankees kept asking 
sports writers when anyone else 
ever pitched a perfect game “34: 
years ago, was it?” and wanted to’ 
make sure it was the only one in! 


the three defeats at the Yankee 
Stadium were due entirely to very 
much better Yankee pitching, or 
whether a loss. of batting sharpness 
by the Dodgers may have entered 
the picture . . . (they didn’t hit a 
homer in the three games). 

“I'll just answer for this game,” 


Series history, ancient or modern, | Jackie said, “it was the pitching, 


which it most assuredly was, It) 
was the only no-hitter in Series 
history, PLUS the only perfect 
one A perfect game means just 

at—not only no hits, but no walks, 


which way, 27 batters up and 27 
batters down. 


“I never we I'd live to see | there was no 


it,” said Stengel, “What a game 
this here baseball is. . ; .” 

Bill Skowron and Elston Howard, 
not even starting to dress, were 
talking about it in hushed, excited 
tones. “That last pitch must have 
jumped a foot,” said Skowron, 
and. Howard nodded in wonder- 
ment, “We'll never see anything like 
this again,” he said. 


some distance from the 
Larsen er, Andy Carey looked 
up blandly and said, “What's all 


he broke into a depleted laugh and 
slumped wearily and happily to 
indicate the rélease from the in- 
tolerable tension of playing in those 
innings; being one of 


bi ear b r in 
$s lo 


it was the finest pitching perform- 
ance I ever saw in my life, you 
can't take it away from the fellow.” 

Roy Campanella sighed and 
shook agreement. “He ‘was - 
fect,” he said. “Control, fast ball 
and rage controlled, eee ag 
. The gers were reeling, yet 
feeling of doom about 
the Series. 

Duke Snider said it this way 
“We've been through too much-in 
the last few years to be 
one ball. game like this. 
different tomorrow when 


back to Ebbets Field. Damned 


right it will.” 
But whatever happens in 


a row in the brig) 

tober sunsitine will 
ever grow in basehall gre! 
confident 


ing. And 
tion “How can we lose it 
has a com 


te 


last few 

France, 2-1, in an _international|responsible for maintaining some- 
soccer match today. An equalizing}thing so extraordinary. ~ 

| goal -was scored by the Frenok : It was over to the Dodger dress-| 

‘| was nullified because it was scored | 

a second after the’ final whistle 
blew. | strangely 


; : 
mo; et als opha 


stimulated. 


~~ 


were 


